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Should We Change 
Our Economic System? 


Mr. MALONEY: Should we change our 
economic system? 


Mr. HELSTEIN: In my judgment our 
economic system has been undergoing 
change for a number of years and is 
now in the process of change. 


Mr. KRUEGER: It is changing, but the 
important question is: In what direc- 
tion do we want it to change? 

Mr. HANNA: Direction, yes. It has 
shifted from a few economic royalists 
to a few political and labor royalists. 


Economic or Labor Royalists? 


Mr. MALONEY: Now, Helstein, seeing 
that you are one of our outstanding 
labor royalists, maybe you would like 
a chance to say something here about 
Mr. Hanna’s remark. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: I don’t know that I 
like your comment on it any more than 
I like Mr. Hanna’s. I have been called 
lots of things but it is the first time I 
have been called a royalist. I would 
like to know what Mr. Hanna has in 
mind when he says that. 


Mr. HANNA: That is a very expres- 
sive term. There was a time when a 
few businessmen high in finance could 
pull a string and change the effects of 
life for a great many people. I think 
that in this change there has just been 
a shift from one group to another. 
Now today we have a few men who 
without much effort in consulting 
others can take actions which have 
the same effect that the actions of the 
few economic royalists took, say 15, 
20, or 25 years ago. 


Mr. Krugzcer: I thought when I heard 
all this agreement around this table 
that the economic system had been 
changing that there must be something 
phony about the agreement. Apparent- 
ly we are agreed that the economic 
system has been changing but I don’t 
think we are agreed on how it has 
been changing. 


I think the main feature in the 
change that has taken place in the 
last couple of generations has been the 
almost complete victory of the corpo- 
ration over small-scale individual en- 
terprise in all of the basic industries 
of the country. Now recently there 
has been a tremendous increase in the 
amount of government regulation of 
just such large-scale corporations. 
Neither the shift in favor of the large 
scale corporations nor the government 
regulation of private enterprise do I 
find very satisfactory as a change in 
the economic system. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: Well, it isn’t my pur- 
pose to get involved in a question that 
may not be directly in point. I should 
like to make this observation, however, 
in connection with Mr, Hanna’s state- 
ment, and that is that I know of no 
way in which there has been a basic 
change in the controls exercised by 
the so-called economic royalists. They 
still control all the machinery of pro- 
duction and credit and are still in a 
position to determine the basic pro- 
duction and economic policies of the 
nation. I would share Mr. Krueger’s 
view on the proposition that you have 
had an increasing centralization of 
control in the hands of even fewer peo- 
ple and a great monopolization of in- 
dustry in this country over the recent 
years than had been true, say at the 
turn of the century or even prior to 
the depression of the thirties. 


Government Controls Noted 


Mr. HANNA: Mr. Helstein, what would 
you say if you were in business sub- 
ject to the control of 17 or 18 govern- 
mental agencies, some of which you 
have to report to before you can take 
an act? Take the railroads: you fel- 
lows raise your wages, they run out 
of money, they have to get the ap- 
proval of the I.C.C. before they can 
raise rates. Now there is no such 
corresponding requirement on the part 
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of you fellows. When you want a 
wage increase you just get together, 
you decide you want it, and you don’t 
have to get permission. You did under 
the Taft-Hartley law. You had to 
delay a little while, but you had the 
same freedom, and you have the same 
freedom now that the economic royal- 
ists had 20 years ago when they could 
raise prices or lower prices and do all 
of the things that brought upon them 
this vast amount of regulation by 
government. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: Well, the fact of the 
matter is, of course, that you take the 
illustration of the railroad which does 
have its rates fixed by a governmental 
agency. That does not represent, how- 
ever, the largest segment of American 
industry. Beyond that I should make 
the observation, in addition, that al- 
though there have been wage increases 
in the railroad industry, although the 
railroad industry must have its rates 
fixed by the I.C.C., or at least approved 
by the I.C.C., the fact still remains 
that the railroads have enjoyed better 
operating profits than at any time in 
their history. I mean over the last 
few years. However, I should like to 
raise the point with you if you are 
going to talk about the railroads as 
to how they originally got started. If 
you recall—initially they began build- 
ing the railroads as a result of a lot 
of government grants. 


Mr. HANNA: I would like to take 
issue with that, Mr. Helstein. A lot 
of people misunderstand that. There 
are only a few roads that got any 
government grants and only a few 
roads in the West that got government 
grants. The great bulk of the rail- 
roads were not built by government 
grants. It is a mistake to represent 
it that way. 


How Good Is Present System? 


Mr. KRvuecGER: I don’t think you are 
going to settle the question as to how 
the economic system ought to be 
changed by going back into the history 
of these corporations. Corporations 
are all technically government-created 


in the first place or they wouldn’t 
exist; but I don’t think the history of 
them throws too much light on that. 
The real purposes of any economy, I 
think, are fairly clear. You want an 
economic system that produces an in- 
crease in the real income for people. 
You want an economic system that 
gives you stability rather than in- 
stability in its operations, and you 
want one that gives you a passable 
degree of equality among people. The 
real question, it seems to me, is 
whether the current operations of our 
economic system are giving us a sat- 
isfactory degree of increase in real 
income, stability of operations, and in- 
crease in equality. 


Change to What? 


Mr. HANNA: Well, Mr. Krueger, that 
is very interesting. Now, what do you 
propose to change to? I can see the 
imperfections of our system. In fact, 
there isn’t any system without im- 
perfections, and are you going to 
change to something else? Are you 
going to change to a system because it 
is at a distance and a lot of nice 
things are said about it? Are you 
going to accept it without really find- 
ing out first whether you are better 
off? If I can take a minute I would 
like to read a little about Sweden that 
is supposed to be a worker’s paradise. 
There has been so much said about 
Sweden, and its socialism and its co- 
operatives and its great advantages. 

Now, here is what Edwin A. Lahey 
says about Sweden, and he is not a 
man who is apt to be considered an 
economic royalist in any sense. He 
says, “There’s been too much bunk 
written about Sweden as a worker’s 
paradise. The Swede works 48 hours 
per week, and an hour here is just as 
long as it is in the United States. The 
average hourly wage of the male fac- 
tory worker is about 55 cents, and the 
cost of living has been pressing 
against price controls for the Swedish 
worker just as it has for workers in 
other countries.” 

“The Labor party press in these 
‘middle way’ countries like Sweden, 
Norway and Great Britain use a great 
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deal of type denouncing ‘planless’ and 
‘capitalistic? America. But in all of 
these countries dedicated to the plan- 
ned economy, Plan No. 1 seems to in- 
volve long hours, hard work and low 
pay for the suckers.”’* 


Now everybody that I know who is 
talking about change is changing in 
the direction of something like social- 
ism or more governmental controls. 
And I would like to find out if we are 
going to change, what are we going to 
change to? 


Mr. KRUEGER: Let me tell you what 
that quotation of Edwin A. Lahey 
means to me, aside from the fact that 
Daily News’ writers get a lot of pub- 
licity on these radio stations. It means 
that, when labor has an increasing 
amount of control in the economy, 
labor does take real responsibility for 
the amount of work that is done, the 
amount of production. They get their 
eyes set on increasing the real income 
of the population, and if they decide 
they have to work 48 hours to get the 
standard of living that they are shoot- 
ing at they work 48 hours instead of 
40. I don’t find anything amiss in that. 


Longer Hours? 


Mr. HANNA: Do you see any instance 
of lengthening hours around here 
lately? 


Mr. Krvurcer: No, because I think you 
have got quite a different situation in 
the United States, because you have 
the large scale corporations and the 
large scale labor organizations en- 
gaged in a battle, not for the increas- 
ing of the real income or the standard 
of living but engaged in a battle of 
the titans, each to get more at the ex- 
pense of the others. And I don’t think 
you can operate a decent economy that 
way. 

I think you can change this economic 
system in any one of three different 
directions, You can change it by try- 
ing to restore early 19th century com- 


*Lahey, Edwin A., ‘Sweden No Workers’ Par- 
adise,’’ Chicago Daily News, April 6, 1948. 


petition in a very vigorous form. You 
can change it by increasing the amount 
of government regulation of private 
enterprise; we have been doing a lot 
of that lately. Or you can change it 
in the direction of socialization of 
industry. Now would you argue there 
is any real hope in the restoration of 
the kind of competition that you had 
in the early 19th century? 


No Competition as in 19th Century 


Mr. HANNA: No, I don’t think, Mr. 
Krueger, that that is coming at all. 
The machine age is here, and the 
greater the increase in mass produc- 
tion methods and repetitive work the 
more governmental controls we have 
got to have. I don’t argue for a minute 
that we are not going to have more; 
and I don’t believe, to answer your 
question, that we are going to have 
the competition of the early 19th cen- 
tury or any time in the past. 


For that reason I am interested in 
getting the kind of governmental 
controls that will not kill the goose 
that laid the egg. And it just seems to 
me that with all the proposals today— 
we are talking about the 42 billion dol- 
lars of expenditures, and the expendi- 
tures not included in the budget. The 
ones talked about in the message could 
run the total up to 65 or 70 billion 
dollars. Now somebody has to pay that. 
And if at the same time you are going 
to tax a corporation’s profits more 
heavily and tax the high income people 
more heavily, that money has got to 
be made up by somebody, and there is 
only the so-called average man to pay 
it. I would like to see somebody who 
looks ahead in these things to see 
whether the gun is going to kick far- 
ther than it shoots. And I think that 
is exactly what will come if we follow 
these programs of ever-increasing the 
government regulations and outlay 
without figuring out who is going to 
pay for it. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: Mr. Hanna, that would 
suggest that you would approve of a 
system of planning? 

Mr. HANNA: Well, we have got a sys- 
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tem of planning now that is pretty 
good. You have got planning in your 
union and they have got planning out 
at the University of Chicago and they 
have got planning at the Daily News. 
If you are talking about over-all plan- 
ning, where somebody says, “Here you 
ean do this and this and this,” I say 
no. Now the reason why I say that 

. . if I can just continue a minute 
without infringing on your time which 
I don’t mean to do. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: Go right ahead. 


Britain’s Labor Government 


Mr. HANNA: But I just happened to 
have this thought in mind. One of the 
editors of the London Economist was 
here recently talking at the English 
Speaking Union. I have got a state- 
ment here somewhere which I can’t lay 
my hands on, but here is the effect. 
We were talking about planning, and 
I said, ““Why did Britain’s labor gov- 
ernment take over all these indus- 
tries?” 

He said, “To have planning and to 
get rid of inefficiencies. The coal 
miners, the coal owners wouldn’t put 
in machinery, etc. The railroads had 
800 kinds of engines when they should 
have had four.” I said, “How is it 
working?” He said, “The sad part of 
it is that while we have achieved more 
efficiency in the coal mines and on the 
railroads and some of those things, the 
increase in the bureaucracy from 700,- 
000 to 1,500,000 or some such figure, 
has introduced such inefficiency, so 
much overhead and so much delay, that 
one pretty near offsets the others. The 
public is paying the bill without get- 
ting anything for it.” 


Mr. HELSTEIN: It isn’t my purpose to 
either approve or disapprove of the 
problem as it may exist in Great Bri- 
tain. But I think you may agree that 
it may take some time to work these 
things out. You just don’t accomplish 
these things overnight. But beyond 
that, let me call to your mind one of 
the points made by President Truman 
in his recent State of the Union mes- 
sage. I don’t think you would quarrel 


with the fact there is a shortage of 
steel in this country. 


Mr. HANNA: There is, but will there 
be a year from now? 


Mr. HELSTEIN: I don’t know. There 
has been for the last several years, 
although we were assured in 1946, if 
you will recall, that if the O.P.A. were 
eliminated you would get all the pro- 
duction you need. Let me go on. You 
remember that the President sug- 
gested the possibility of the govern- 
ment financing the building of new 
steel plants. That, it seems to me, in- 
volves a form of government planning 
and participation in the country. 
Could you quarrel with that kind of 
proposition? 


Mr. HANNA: I think if a little of the 
same time that you speak of to prove 
things were considered and taken into 
account, if you let this thing run just 
long enough to prove the point and to 
take effect, I would say yes. That is 
the same thing with the post office. 
We don’t wait to increase the post 
office service when the need is proved. 
But these fellows haven’t proved it. 
As I see that thing, there are a few 
Senators in the West who would like 
to have some steel mills out there to 
build up their political... 


“A Real Steel Shortage” 


Mr. HELSTEIN: But you are suggesting 
other considerations. I don’t know... . 
there may be some of them in the pic- 
ture ... but the fact is we do have 
a real steel shortage, and something 
ought to be done about it. 


Let me raise this proposition. My 
recollection is that O.P.A. went out 
in the fall of ’46 or thereabouts. We 
have had better than two years, prob- 
ably two and one-half years, and we 
haven’t yet begun to meet the need of 
our economy at the moment. Now 
certainly we have a right to expect in 
the United States, not in Great Bri- 
tain, but in the United States with the 
high degree of industrialization that 
we have, that we would be able to 
meet our problems in a shorter period 
of time, haven’t we? 
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Mr. HANNA: Mr. Helstein, the answer 
to that, I think, is in a statement which 
I wish I could quote to you to make it 
more effective. But one of your fellows 
. .. I wish I could state hisname... 
as recently as ’42, ’48, said we had too 
much steel, and they were blaming the 
industry for overproduction. That was 
the cry for a long, long time—over- 
production. Let the government plan 
this and get rid of inefficient plants. 
That was the deal in England in 1935 
and 1936. The redundant plants they 
wanted to get rid of. Now, if there 
were any individual or any group of 
individuals so all-wise as to be able 
to say in 1942 that we have got too 
many plants and in 1949 we haven’t 
got enough, all right; but we know 
that that isn’t in the wood, that life 
doesn’t run that way. There aren’t 
people smart enough. We have to take 
the chances if we are going to have 
national defense and have steel in the 
case of another war—to take chances 
on overproduction part of the time 
and underproduction another part of 
the time. 


Who’s to Decide? 


Mr. KRUEGER: But the question, Mr. 
Hanna, is where the decision ought to 
rest with regard to the volume of steel 
output. Now, as you stand at the 
present time, that decision rests pri- 
marily with the management of the 
very large steel companies, and their 
interests in the matter are not the 
same as the public’s interest in the 
matter. 


Mr. HANNA: I wouldn’t agree with 
that, Mr. Krueger. That is stretching 
it. Their interest is certainly the pub- 
lic interest. There is no interest to 
them to spend money for a plant that 
can’t be held up in the future by earn- 
ings. 

Mr. KRUEGER: But it is to their inter- 
est to restrict the expansion of the 
steel industry to... 


Mr. HANNA: No, I don’t agree with 
that. 


Mr. KRUEGER: . . . to restrict the ex- 
pansion of the steel industry to the 


point where the profits of the steel 
corporations are well served. Now if 
you pitch the level of output at the 
point at which the profits of the steel 
corporations are best served you are 
not pitching it at the point where the 
interests of the general economy are 
best served. 


Royalists Again 


Mr. HANNA: That is very interesting, 
but that’s just about as horse-and- 
buggy as anything I have ever heard. 
There was a time when . 


Mr. HELSTEIN: Including some of the 
practices of business? 


Mr. HANNA: Yes, including them all. 
There was a time when you could re- 
strict production and raise the price, 
and it was very nice and soft back 
in those economic royalist days. But, 
Mr. Krueger, you are overlooking the 
one thing that has happened recently, 
and that is, there isn’t any industry 
that has got a control now. If you 
don’t produce more at a lower price 
some other fellow with a competing 
product is going to come in. Steel is 
competing with plastics and many a 
product to take the place of steel; 
oil competing with gas, and so on down 
the line. 

We have industry competition now 
that we didn’t have back there in the 
economic royalty days. That is why 
you can’t any longer say that it is to 
the interest of a man to shut down his 
capacity and increase the price be- 
cause the minute you do you start 
somebody else with a competing prod- 
uct who lowers the price and after a 
while you find yourself out on a limb 
without any earnings. 


Mr. Krugcer: But, Mr. Hanna, there’s 
difficulty for a new enterpriser enter- 
ing a field that is already occupied by 
a few giants. That difficulty has been 
increasing over a long period of time 
now to the point where in order to 
enter a major field of industry like 
the automobile business the admission 
price gets very high, or in order to 
enter the daily newspaper business 
the admission price gets so high that 
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you have got to pick the right grand- 
father in order to start a daily news- 
paper in the United States. 


And that is true of all of the basic 
industrial fields, and under those cir- 
cumstances what happens is that when 
the public feels that they are not get- 
ting a decent break in the way of in- 
creased production and increased 
standard of living, they tend to run to 
Washington. And this tendency which 
you decry, to run to Washington and 
try to get the government to do some- 
thing about it, seems to me to be a 
direct reflection of the inability of the 
new enterprisers to enter the field 
and solve the problems against the 
will of the people already in the field. 
Now that is what is piling up the in- 
creased number of government regula- 
tory agencies about which you are 
complaining. 


New Industries Increasing? 


Mr. HANNA: I don’t think the statis- 
tics bear you out in that. Again I 
should have brought this government 
book along with us. But recently the 
number of new industries has in- 
creased faster I wouldn’t say 
within the last few months, but up to 
the date when the figures are available 
... the number of new industries, 
new businesses, has increased more 
rapidly than it increased before the 
war. 

It is true that a few large ones are 
more conspicuous, but don’t forget 
there have been some large new indus- 
tries come into the field in spite of 
these conditions. 

Mr. HELSTEIN: That are in competi- 
tion with existing industries? 


Mr. HANNA: Absolutely. 
Mr. HELSTEIN: For example? 


Mr. HANNA: Well, National Steel 
went into the steel competition several 
years ago and they have just run 
circles around Big Steel. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: That hasn’t resulted 
in any reduction in the price of steel, 
has it? 
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Mr. HANNA: What would the price 
have been if it hadn’t been for National ] 


Steel, that is the way to figure it. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: In other words, what | 


you are saying is that a monopoly con- 
trol under certain conditions may find 
it more convenient and desirable not to 


raise the price of steel beyond a cer- |[ 


tain point. 
Mr. HANNA: National Steel went into 


competition with Big Steel, which I | 
still say is not a monopoly. They only | 
have 43 per cent of the capacity all | 


told. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: My information from | 


economists is that anyone who controls 
that much of the production can pretty 


well control the price of the goods that 


are to be sold. 


Saturation Point for Controls 


Mr. KRUEGER: Helstein, let me ask you 
a question. You seem to think rather 
well of government regulation of pri- 
vate enterprise for the protection of 
the public interest. Do you think it is 
possible that you can push govern- 
ment regulation of private enterprise 
to the point where your private enter- 
prise system itself doesn’t work very 
well anymore and you haven’t got 
anything else to take its place? That 
is, is there any point beyond which you 
can’t push government regulation of 
private enterprise without coming 
through with a different kind, a widely 
different kind of economic system than 
you had before? 


Mr. HELSTEIN: I suppose the answer 
to that question, My. Krueger, is that 
it is possible. Let me state my view 
on this as briefly and specifically as I 
can. In my judgment this notion of 
shibboleths and symbols that are used 
defining a system simply gets us into 
all kinds of trouble. It seems to me we 
have been extremely pragmatic in our 
approach to these problems. 

We have to be willing to devise the 
necessary machinery to meet the prob- 
lems that we have confronting us at 
a particular time. We should have as 
our basis the welfare of the largest 
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number of people in a given situation, 
and we should adopt our system and 
our methods and our plans to the end 
of preserving that welfare. I myself 
don’t believe that the American people 
would be willing to go through another 
period such as they went through in 
the 30’s. I think it is shameful that 
we can develop to the point that we 
have developed and not be able to de- 
vise methods to prevent that situation 
from happening. I think we just get 
ourselves into a lot of unnecessary 
arguments and sometimes shy off from 
the problem itself when we start talk- 
ing about capitalism and socialism or 
any of these other devices because 
they become emotional terms which 
make it difficult to meet the problem. 


It seems to me that if government 
regulation in a particular situation 
solves the problem we should have it. 
If we run into a situation where you 
get to the point that regulation may 
result in the changing of the system 
and that is in the interests of the 
largest number of people, I suppose 
we ought to have that. 


Capitalists and Socialists 


Mr. KRUEGER: Let me follow these up 
. remember, I didn’t introduce the 
terms capitalism and socialism at all. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: It wasn’t my purpose 
to suggest that you did. 


Mr. KRUEGER: I am more interested 
in talking sense about the subject than 
I am in talking about words. 


Mr. HANNA: Everybody knows that 
you are a Socialist, don’t they? 


Mr. Kruercer: Oh yes, I haven’t hid- 
den that. 


Mr. HANNA: You can’t deny what is 
so obvious. 


Mr. KRuEGER: I am not in the slightest 
interested in denying it, but I don’t 
want words to stand in the way of 
talking sense about the subject. 

Now if you have government regula- 
tory agencies taking over more and 
more of the functions that used to be 
performed by private enterprise, that 


is, determining what the price should 
be, determining what the level of out- 
put should be as you think it ought 
to be done in the steel industry, if gov- 
ernment agencies are going to perform 
the major functions that used to be 
performed by private businessmen rep- 
resenting the private owners, what do 
you need the private owners for, then? 
Don’t you reach the point, then, where 
you just don’t need the private owners 
in the steel industry, etc? 


Mr. HANNA: All you need the private 
owners for is to pay taxes, I can tell 
you that. 


But I want to make a statement here 
before we get out of it. I think, present 
company included, in these cases that 
folks are so impatient with our present 
system’s imperfections, including the 
1930’s, and so blind to its virtues, they 
are not looking around the world to 
see how lousy the rest of the world is 
in comparison with us. They are will- 
ing to trade our system with all its 
faults for a system which has reduced 
the standards of living wherever it has 
been tried. And I still say, give me 
one example where the system you 
fellows want has done for the people 
of those countries anywhere near what 


‘our system has done for the people of 


this country. 


Emotional Thinking? 


Mr. HELSTEIN: Mr. Hanna, you are 
doing just what it seems to me has 
been done so frequently: you are get- 
ting emotional about something that 
gets down to a question of words. The 
fact of the matter is that there is a 
terrible situation in this country to- 
day in the housing problem. 

Mr. HANNA: No, no! 

Mr. HELSTEIN: I don’t have to look 
to find out that the housing situation 


is any better or worse in England or 
Sweden or any other country. 


Mr. Hanna: You are talking about 
the system, Mr. Helstein. 
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Mr. HELSTEIN: I don’t know why we 
can’t do something about housing. 
Mr. HANNA: I will tell you about 
houses, here, there are 2,200,000 houses 
. and 4 million homes which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics did not 
count in making their survey of the 
total homes available since 1940... 
Mr. HELSTEIN: Aside from figures, are 
you going to argue that we haven’t got 
a very serious housing shortage? 
Mr. HANNA: The housing shortage is 
just like the steel shortage; it is 
rapidly coming to an end. 


i 


Mr. HELSTEIN: That isn’t my experi- j 


ence, Mr. Hanna. 


Mr. HANNA: You must live in the 
past... you have to live in the future. 


Mr. HELSTEIN: I have been living very 
much in the present. As a matter of 
fact I think I am in a more dynamic 
situation than you are. 


Mr. HANNA: That is a good opinion 
to have of yourself in all cases. 


Mr. MALONEY: I must interrupt you | 


both, I am sorry. 
ANNOUNCER: Thank you, gentlemen. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 


JUST WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 
Vol. X, No. 24 
CAN OUR ECONOMY STAND ANOTHER WAGE 
INCREASE? 
Vol. XI, No. 21 


HOW CAN WE AVOID A DEPRESSION? 
Vol. XI, No. 22 


Available for 10 cents each in coin 


January 16, 1949 11 


Suggested 
Readings 


Compiled by Laura R. Joost, Assistant, 
Reference Department, Deering 
Library, Northwestern University 


BURNS, A. E. and others. Modern Economics. New York, Harcourt, 1948. 


Contents: The scope of economics; national income and employment of 
resources; the monetary process; prices and allecation of resources; manage- 
ment and control of economic resources; government finance; international 
economics; personal distribution and uses of income; types of economic systems. 


FLINK, S. J. The American Economy: A Functional Analysis of Economic 
Principles and Practices. New York, Dryden Press, 1948. 


Contents: The foundation of our economy; the business enterprise; price 
structure and price policies; money and credit; national income analysis. 


LAUTERBACH, ALBERT Economic Security and Individual Freedom: Can 
We Have Both? Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1948. 


The author seems to believe that our present economic system, commonly 
called free enterprise, is insufficient and that it should bend with regulated 
economy rather than wait to break against fascism or communism. 


LOUCKS, W.N. and J. W. HOOT Comparative Economic Systems: Capitalism, 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism, Cooperation. New York, Harper, 1948. 


Superficial, but reliable. 


SLICHTER, S. H. The American Economy: Its Problems and Prospects. New 
York, Knopf, 1948. 


A believer in private enterprise attempts to forecast the American economic 
future. 


Duns Review 58:11-13 Sept. ’45. “America Tomorrow: A Country of Free 
Enterprise or State Planned Economy.” L. H. BROWN. 


According to Mr. Brown, in countries where socialism or communism has 
been sold to the people, the result has been a great restriction of personal free- 
dom. With such examples at hand, it would seem that the American course of 
“free enterprise” is best for the United States. 


Journal of Economic History Supplement 7:123-143, 1947, “Economic Growth: 
Role of the State in Shaping Things Economic.” JOSEPH J. SPENGLER. 


“ |. . politics bids once again to take over economics. Whether it will 
succeed turns ultimately upon whether men can establish enough socialism to 
allay the clamor for one big socialism.” 
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Have You Read These 


Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


List of all available Reviewing Stand 
discussions on request 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND | 


. What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 


of America’s Future? 

The Democratic Party and the 
1948 Election. 

The Progressive Party and the 
1948 Election. ; 
Balancing Your Emotional Bud- 
get. 

The Supreme Court Decision on 
Religious Education. 

Let’s Look at Business. 

Three Years After the War: How 
Do We Stand Now? 

What Can Adults Learn? 

Let’s Look at Labor. 


. How Can You Help Your Child 


in School This Year? 


. What Are We Doing about Inter- 


American Trade? 
How Do We Stand on Housing? 


. Should We Have Federal Aid for 


Education? 


14, 
15. 


16. 


ave 
18. 


19, 


The Berlin Crisis. 


‘How Important Is the Electoral 


College? 

The United Nations and the Cold 
War. 

Do You Feel Your Age? 

What’s Happening in Southern 
Europe? 

What Can We Expect from the 
New Administration? 


. World Government. 
. Can Our Economy Stand Another 


Wage Increase? 


. How Can We Avoid a Depres- 


sion? 

How Much Does Worry: Affect 
Our Lives? 

What Does China Face in the 
Future? 

Christianity After 1948 Years. 
What’s Ahead for Congress in 
1949? 


Volume XII of THE REVIEWING STAND 


. Un-American Investigations— 


Red Herring or Needed Service? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


1 I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 

OC) I enclose $2 for a 82-week subscription 

1 I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subscription 
(Single copies are available at 10 cents each.) 


laying 
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FEATURING THE WORKS OF 
FAMOUS AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Farmyard in Winter” 
"Farm on Lake Shore’ 
by Adolf Dehn 


For. lovers of American art, 
these playing cards make 
N\ 

classicsgifts. Each card is a 
replica of a famous American 
painting, faithfully reproduced. 
American Artists Playing Cards today 

... collector’s items, tomorrow. You'll find 
them available at better book and gift shops, 

stationers and department stores. 


Bier N Ges OAR DS 


OFFERED AT THESE FINE STORES 4 


ADOLF DEHN 


Marshal] Field & Co., Chicago o J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit 
e Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh e Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle e Rich’s, Atlanta e Grables Gift & Art Galleries, 


NSTRUME 


THER’S WRITTEN in the sk 


_ can read the precise mean 
udding clouds during prankis' 
An AIRGUIDE Baromete 

you plan each day, warning wi! 
umbrellas are musts, when stor! 
a-brewing. The beautiful, trai 
tyled Ainslie shown here is , 


\. many smart Airguide modi 


The AINSLIE 
Pendant Barometer 
$16.50 


BEAUTIFUL 
Raised-Letter 
STATIONERY 


With the ROOVERS Steel- 
Die Embosser your name 
and address, monogram or 
initial is quickly impressed 
in distinguished raised let- 
ters on your favorite note 
paper and envelopes. Far 
more beautiful than printing and costs much less. | 
paper. Personal embosser, lifetime guarantee. 


$ fp -75 NOTARY, CORPOR. 
y UP LODGE SEALS, $4- 


PAID 


One-line embosser, $2.75; 2-lines, $3.15; 3-lines, $32 
$3.90. FREE style sheet shows wide range of lett¢ 
and seal designs for hand and desk models. Prom? 
Sold also by stationers, department stores. = 


ROOVERS )osern m. LOTScH, 
SHEPARD 


1425 37th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Home 


LIFT 
THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


RESIDENCE ELEVATOR 


y 
Operates from Light Circuit 

Safe—dependable. Moderate 
price—inexpensive to operate. 
Easily installed in new or old 
homes. Extensively used through- 
out the nation. 
The Home-LIFT is designed by 
experts who have been building 
commercial passenger elevators 
for years. Send for descriptive 


UNION ¥ 
PACIFIC 


In cold or heat or snow or rain 
You get there when you go by train 


Dependability! That's one big advantage of traveling 
by train—by Union Pacific. Furthermore ... the 
air-conditioned comfort, restful sleep, room to roam, 
ecific - delightful meals... all these and other features go to 
4'Union Pacific” make your train trip a vacation in itself. Going to 
or from the West—go as the seasoned traveler goes. 
Take the road of relaxation ... Union Pacific. 


a 


* 125 tone styLe sweets 


PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME 


AND ADDRESS 


POSTPAID 


_ Send for this fine stationery—and save money. 
Note the generous quantity. And the paper is 
‘ heavier-than-average, making about three 
» pounds of stationery. Better still, it’s rag con- 
tent bond paper! No fancy packaging. All the 
- value is in the stationery itself. Cut in long style 
sheets (6%¢ x 10/4). Each sheet and envelope is 
‘neatly printed with your name and address. 
Send $2.00 for the DeLuxe Package. (West of 
Denver, Colo., and in U.S. Possessions, $2.20.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


‘THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
300 PARK AVENUE, PERU, INDIANA 


_WIND — SNOW — SLEET OR BLIZz/| 


Complimentary Offer: 


We know of no better way to convince 
you of the fine smoking qualities o 
Walnut Pipe Tobacco than to senc 
you a free sample packet, togethe: 
with our booklet, “‘The Choice o 
Experience,” which tells the fascinat.| | 
ing history of Walnut — America’s 
largest selling high grade pipe tobacco 
A postal card request will do. Johr 
Middleton, 1279 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


| 


PURE DOWN — S4zzard Proof the Lig 
Warmest Things on Earth. Models for men 
women. Styled for every outdoor occasiconn 


SEND FOR NEW COLOR CATALOG AND ig 
SCIENTIFIC THERMAL DATA | 


SxEVAGT ie Loe 4, 2 US VA. 
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WORTH CAROLINA | 


‘ FOR 
ee" LATE FALL 
me. AND WINTER. 


VACATIONS ° 


THE SANDHILLS | 
| AT THEIR BESTawaits you in the 


;* SANDHILLS country of North Carolina. World 


|. famed resorts offer you exhilarating Fall and 
|. Winter vacations with prewar facilities. 


_ Adozen championship golf courses at Pinehurst, 
'- Southern Pines, Tryon and Sedgefield are in tip- 
'. top condition. 


Miles of trails invite horseback riders into pine- 
scented forests, and the rolling hills of clean 
white sand insure a dry footing just minutes 
after a possible shower. 


All outdoor sports except swimming are enjoyed 

-, in North Carolina’s Falland Winter resorts .. . 

tennis, badminton, archery and picnicking, to 

mention afew...and exciting tournaments are 
again scheduled throughout the season. 


Make your reservations as soon as possible . 
come early andstaylate . .« . you'll enjoy the 
’ bracing, sunny climate from Fall to late Spring. 
' Mail coupon today. 


3590 Department of Conservation 


and Development, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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ne would you recognize “monument I 
quarters” in your town — the safe, reli 
place to buy a monument? 
Look for the Barre Guild Seal (shown ab 
on display in your dealer’s showroom 
etched inconspicuously on the monume: 
self. This Seal and the Guild Certificate : 
guarantee of quality, design and workman: 
backed by an entire industry in Barre, 
home of famous Select Barre Granite. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
Send today for new booklet, “Monw 
Ideas” —a hand-picked selection of insp 
monument designs. Barre Guild, Desk | 
Barre, Vermont. 
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Just Off the Press! 


ENLARGED MAP 
UNITED STATES 


Now available to members—a 67x 43%-inc 
of the National Geographic Society’s 1946 
the United States! It is a superb map for 
play in homes, schools, offices, and libraries 


Printed in zen colors on heavy chart pa 
companion to The Society’s enlarged Ma 
World, shows main highways, national p; 
monuments, large dams and reservoirs the 
canals, and 10, 750 names. _ Insets featur 
Nations’ proposed site and Canadian Provi 
of Maine. A MAP INDEX makes easy the 
of place names and describes the area cov 
PRICES—In U. S. and Poss.: Maps, $2 each; Inc 
each. Elsewhere: Maps, $2.25; Indexes, 50¢. Po: 
: National Geographic Society 
Dept. D-H, Washington 6, D. Co... eeceseseneeeeen 
Please send me items indicated below: 
copies of enlarged Map of the United S 


..copies of Index for Map of the United § 


Maps are mailed rolled to U.S. and Possessions except the Hawaiis 
Postal regulations necessitate folding these maps for mailing to 
Islands and all places outside U. S. & Possessions. 


of endearing moments...in glowing col 
...lo show in your own home 


Bright hours belong in home movies—birthday 

. parties ... vacations. They’re something t 
keep—show on your own home screen. 

With Ciné-Kodak it’s easy—inexpensive, to 
...in magnificent full-color Kodachrome . . . « 
sparkling his and-white. 

Complete movie service— Kodak, and Koda 
alone, offers you all the movie equipment and 
service you need: Ciné- Kodak, world’s most 
popular home movie camera; Ciné-Kodak Film, , 
finished without extra charge in Kodak laboratorie 
and Kodascope, the projector that shows your 
movies simply and brilliantly. Teammates, all. 

Ask your Kodak dealer about home movies . . .’ 
or write Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Home movies 


ihe Ciné- BT way? 
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How the Bird Woman helped 


ip THE summer of 1805, Lewis and Clark stood 
at the foot of the Rockies. Before them was a 
seemingly impassable barrier and defeat. 


Almost everyone in the Pacific-bound expe- 
dition was sick and hungry. If they were not to 
perish on the Great Divide, they had to cross 
it before snow blocked the passes. And to cross 
it, they had to get horses and food from the 
often-hostile Shoshone Indians. 


At this point, the stalwart explorers began to 
~ lean heavily on a woman. Her name was Saca- 
. jawes, the Bird Woman, and she was the Sho- 
- shone wife of the Frenchman, Charbonneau, 
’ whom Lewis had hired as a guide. 


The Bird Woman not only convinced her fel- 
low Shoshones that the expedition was friendly, 
- but persuaded them to sell the white men horses, 
’ help replenish the food supply, and provide her 
‘ with directions which let her lead the explorers 
- over the perilous passes to the safety of the 
broad and fertile Pacific slopes, which lay beyond. 


unknown. He must count on getting intc 
difficulties, and he will be fortunate if | 
also count on help in getting out of them 


Thanks to modern insurance, that |} 
available to almost everybody today. Th 
step is to see a Travelers agent or ins 
broker, and let him show you how to mal 


_ that you’ll have help when you most nee 


He can show you how to make sure that 
have money for medical and living expe 
an accident should lay you up. And how tc 
certain you'll have funds to rebuild if fire 
destroy your home. 


And through life insurance, he can she 
how to arrive at financial safety and s« 
before your trip is done. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


peasingly important — guarding against de- 


serative diseases which strike in older years, 
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Develop a plan for living suited to your tem- 
perament and interests. This normally should in- 
clude some constructive activity that calls fo1 


both mental and physical effort to get full enjoy- 

dic medical examinations provide the best — ment and benefit from your leisure hours. 
‘for your doctor to detect, in their early 
diseases which may cause trouble later in 


To help you plan for many happy, healthy 
years, send for a copy of Metropolitan’s free leaf. 


: let 116-N, “Blueprint for Health.” 


“Idition, these checkups permit the doctor 

se you now as to normal, healthful living. 

do much to prepare for a healthy old 
bserving good living habits today. 


Metropolitan Life 


Bebe ae ee Insurance Company 
scientists who are giving increased atten- (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


he diseases of old age, such as cancer, high 4 


‘ Frederick H. Ecker 
ressure, heart disease, and nervous and CHAYES OR ER One 
disorders. 


er hope for a healthy future comes from 


Leroy A. Lincoln 


PRESIDENT 
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‘ALSE TEETH WEARER, 


DON’T BRUSH 
DELICATE* 
PLATES! 


Soak them in Polident to keep them 
clean, bright, sweet 


*Brushing roughens plate material (60 ‘i 
times softer than natural teeth), mak- " 
ing film and food particles cling more 
tightly. And brushing does not reach 
many little crevices, where food and _ 
film hide to taint the breath. Thus, 
brushing can cause unpleasant breath, 
but can not cure it! 


Soak your plates in Polident! A Polident 
bath never seratches or roughens 
plates, yet reaches every nook and 
cranny. Polident is reeommended by 
more dentists than any other denture 
cleanser. 30¢ and 60¢ sizes at all drug 
counters. Costs less than a penny a day. 


IT’S EASY! IT’S QUICK! 


Add Polident to 4% glass water, soak your 
plates 15 minutes or more—rinse 
—and they’re ready to use! 
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Money Clip—for men or women 
Snake Key Chain with name tag 


Komfit Watch Band—for a man’s watcl) 


Short Key Chain—for men or we.m| 


In 14 karat gold : 
at America’s fine stores 


*Took for this trade-mark 
x y. Ts _ ‘ 


WE'RE HANDLING 
142,000,000 
LOCAL CALLS 
A DAY 


That’s 25,000,000 more than a year ago — and an 
all-time high. 

It didn’t seem possible that available equipment, 
with such additions as we could make, could be 
stretched to handle an increase like that. But it’s 
been done despite shortages of materials and 
other handicaps. Best of all, service keeps on 
being good on most calls. 


There are delays once in a while but we’re doing 


BELL TELEPHONE $ 
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THE WORLD OF TRAVEL AND KNOWLEDGE IN YOUR HOME 


Leagues away, yet as near as your arm chair ... are all the 
reality, the sound, the color and action of “being there’, Thou- 
sands of exciting, 16mm films on travel, education and enter- 
tainment are available to provide you, your family and friends ¢ 
with tailor-made enjoyment. 2 


See and hear these films—and your own—with the outstanding 
sound fidelity and picture brilliance of the world-famous Victor 
Animatophone. So easy to operate, so professional in perform- 
ance. Write today for a demonstration. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York @ Chicago 
Nobgets hy O F 16MM ERO RU Ue PM SERN at SeIRNG GSE ey dee 
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Watches 


Ger prices in \ 43] MADISON AVE. at 49th ST., N-Y. 
> Federal | 


AZING NEW TRAP|M AK E 


CATCHES ALL KINDS OF ANIMALS 
ARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS OR POULTRY YOUR OWN 


With the Roovers 


TYPE-EMBOSSING | 
PRESSES 


Adapted to every industry. Sin- : 
gle- and multiple-line. Letters 
from 4%" to 4%""high... any de- , 
sired wording or length ... any 
metal. Hand- and power- 
operated. Economical to buy 
and operate. Also specialists in / 
etal Tapes. Catalog. ‘ 


Amazing all metal galvan- 

ized ‘‘Havahart”’ traps beat snap 
traps all hollaw for farm and estate use. 

i _ 53 
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Brune et Bake 


“KNOWS NO SEASON” 


PLUM, 


Mon tke its UL) WORLD FLAVO 


HOENSHEL Brandied Fruit Cake 


Give the family a treat tonight by serving delicio 
HOENSHEL Brandied Fruit Cake. 


Packed, yes jammed with choice glacé fruit and care’ 
fully selected nuts, mellowed and flavored with finc 
wines and rare imported brandy. Each slice wil 
tickle your husband’s palate. He will vote with you 
that it’s the world’s finest fruit cake. 


Serve as a dessert on any occasion—or serve as a choice 
evening tidbit. You’ll be thanked for your discovery 


At any fine food shop. If dealer cannot supply, order direct but pleas 
give us his name and address. 


HOENSHEL FINE FOODS, INC. e Sandusky, Ohi¢c 
Largest Individual Makers of Fruit Cake in the United State. 


Fruit Cakes sent postpaid: 1 Ib., $1.22; 1% Ib., $1.79; 3 Ib., $3.32; 3 lb. 
with hard sauce, $3.87; 5 lb., $5.24. West of Rocky Mts., add 25¢ postage. 


y= A CHOICE GIFT for friends 
Yee at home or overseas 
relatives, employee: 

and business associates 

Send it this Christmas 


FIG-DATE PUDDING, BRANDIED HARD SAUCE 


*DUES: Annual mem- 
bership in United States, 
$4.00; Canada, $5.00; 


tances should be payable 
to National Geographic 
Society. Remittances 
from outside of continen- 
tal United States and 
Canada should be made 
by New York draft or 
international money order. 


abroad, $5.00; life mem- | 
bership, $100. Remit- 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


FOR THE YEAR 1947 IN THE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIE7 


* The Membership Dues, Which Are for the Calendar Year, Inc. 
Subscription to the National Geographic Magazine 


To the Secretary, National Geographic Society, 
Sixteenth and M Streets Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.: 
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a 
So light and easy 
Bp to handle. 

So bright and 
clear an image. 


Dee ae 


} The world-famous B&L Zephyr-Light 
yculars are back—with postwar improve- 
ls and superior performance. At dealers. 
fle for descriptive folder on the binocular 
yn as “the world’s best by any test.’’ Bausch 
Jimb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

ite is the Bausch & Lomb anti-reflection coating—four 
aths of an inch thick. It reduces light loss as much as 
drevents flare, increases image contrast. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


EW/ MEET THE RAZOR 
with the | 


“MAN BLADE! 


ter if your chin sprouts baling 
're’s the blade that will conquer 
|the original Durham-Duplex 
-ground double-thick blade 
jlds an edge against all odds. 
You'll like the Dorset’s excel- 
|ance, too, and its generously 
having edge. Get one today. 


Durham 


Tos ite lero w— er aac oY 


UNIVERSAL 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


AERO 
COMPAX 


A specialized chronograph watch which 
records intervals from 1/5 seconds to 12 
hours. In addition, a fourth dial may be 
set at any specific hour to record departure 
time.17 jewel, stainless'steel case, $125 (Fed- 
eral Tax included). At selected jewelers. 


